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The Oldest Bible in the World. 

; BY G. R. WYNNE. 
‘Strange to say, it is only within the last 
sght years that Kurope has known the most 
facient written complete copy of the Bible 
jhich the Western Church now possesses. 
or no less than 1,500 years the book had 
‘in, carefully preserved indeed, but inade- 

ately valued, amid the moldering manu- 
bripts of an eastern society of monks. The 
sory of the finding of this precious biblical 
seasure has only recently been given to the 
fublic, and our readers doubtless will be in- 
erested in a brief sketch of what Dr. Tischen- 
orf has done in connection with the now 
amous Sinaitic manuscript. 

Dr. Tischendorf, when a very young man, 
ade a name for himself by theological essays, 
hich were published in 1839, and the success 
'f which induced him in that year to devote 
‘imself to the important but comparatively 
seglected task of correcting the Greek Testa- 
ment, so as, if possible, to discover, by com- 
saring together the most ancient manuscripts, 
lhe very words which the apostles wrote. 
We need scarcely say that no Christian reader 
‘ught to rest satisfied with an imperfect text, 
fa more perfect one can possibly be attained 
ny careful study. So, at least, it seemed to 
his German student, who immediately set 
‘bout comparing together all the old copies 
bf the New Testament which he could find in 
the libraries of Rome, Paris, Berlin, Oxford, 
ambridge, and London. 

_ But, like many another scholar, Dr. Tisch- 
ndorf was a man of very moderate means, in 
sonsequence of which he often found difficulty 
in making the long journeys required by his 
jabors of comparing distant documents. He, 
loubtless, sometimes found liberal aid in the 
srants made him by the Saxon and other 
governments ; but these grants he was obliged 
40 eke out by laboring as a writer or tutor 
‘rom place to place. Some idea of the distance 
sravelled by him in his journeys may be gain- 
ed when we name some of the countries and 
sities visited by him in his search for ancient 
MSS. In 1843 he visited Holland, England, 
and Switzerland. He then toured through 
Plorence, Venice, Modena, Milan, Verona,! 
and Turin. In 1844 he pushed to the Hast, 


Lybian Desert, Mount Sinai, Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Smyrna, the isle of Patmos, 
Beyrout, Constantinople, Athens. Then, call- 
ing at Vienna and Munich, he returned to 
Leipzic. This journey cost the student 5,000 
thalers. 

But it was well-spent money, hard come by 
as if was in various ways, for during the 


course of this journey, at the Convent of St. 
Catharine, on Mount Sinai, Dr. Tischendorf 
discovered what he terms “ the pearl of all his 
researches.” In visiting the library of this, 
monastery, May, 1844, he perceived, in the 
middle of the great hall, a basket full of old 
parchments, among which a large part of a 
copy of the Old Testament in Greek was 
found, which seemed to Dr. Tischendorf the 
oldest he had ever seen. He was given a few 
sheets of the book freely enough by the liberal 
monks, but he displayed so much joy at his 
new possession that the jealous fraternity re- 
solved to give him no more, perceiving that 
they possessed a value hitherto quite un- 
known to their owners. 

Obliged to turn his back on the remainder 
of the treasure, the scholar did not forget, in 
a distant land, the basket of vellum over which 
his mouth bad watered. With the pertinacity 
which marks a real student, he planned for no 
less than fourteen years how he could gain 
possession of the whole. In the meantime he 
made a second unsuccessful visit to the Sinai 
convent; unsuccessful, that is, in the attempt 
to re-discover the original documents, for his 
iabors were partially rewarded by meeting 
with several important Arabic MSS. His in- 
termediate years were not wasted, for he suc- 
ceeded, from time to time, in adding materi- 
ally to our stock of manuscripts of parts of 
the Bible. ° 

In 1858, after much negotiation with vari- 
aus learned bodies and governments, the Czar 
of Russia equipped Dr. Tischendorf for a third 
journey to Mount Sinai, where he arrived in 
January, 1859. For some weeks he pored 
over one dusty folio after another, in a man- 
ner which made some of the simple friars 
marvel whether he had resolved to make his 
diet, like the moth, on the moldering tomes 
of antiquity. The very evening before the 
day he had determined to set off home, be- 
lieving his search to be unavailing, he had a 
walk with the steward of the convent, who 
afterward, taking him to his own cell, said, 
“T, too, have read a copy of the Old Testa- 
ment in Greek;” whereupon, taking down 
from a shelf a bundle covered with red cloth, 
he handed it to the stranger, who, opening it, 
at a glance saw that it contained, not only 
the Old Testament of which he was in search, 
but the whole of the New Testament also in 
the most ancient characters, together with 
two other treatises in Greek, which were 
never joined with the Bible since the time of 
the Emperor Constantine the Great, about 
325 or 350 years after Christ. 


visiting Egypt and the Coptic convents of the 


The joy of the traveler cannot be told. He 


knew that at that instant he held in his hands 
the most precious biblical treasure in exist- 
ence, the oldest known copy of the Bible in 
the world. He hid his feelings better this 
time, and obtained leave to carry the Bible to 
his own room, where he gave way to such 
raptures as a lover may feel who has just re- 
turned to his affianced after an absence of 
years. The more he looked at the old pages, 
brown and crumpled, but bearing the square 
letters, traced by a hand which for more than 
fourteen centuries had lain in the tomb, the 
more did he covet and long for the book. 
Though the night was late and cold, he sat 
down to copy out one of the additional trea- 
tises, the Hpistle of Barnabas, a complete 
Greek copy of which had not previously been 
known; and his thoughts went back to the 
time when this very copy had lain open on 
the desk of some primitive church about the 
year when the Nicene Creed was first drawn 
up by the Catholic bishops, under the presi- 
dency of Constantine. 

But to find the MS. was one thing, to carry 
it away was another. No one knew this better 
than Dr. Tischendorf, who spent, in conse- 
quence, a considerable period in journeying 
between Sinai and Cairo, where the Prior 
happened to be, and in sending a messenger 
back on a camel to the convent bearing the 
Prior’s order to return with the coveted par- 
cel. At Cairo, beneath a sultry sky, and 
with aching temples, Dr. Tischendorf actually 
copied out no less than 110,000 lines of ob- 
seure and nearly faded Greek writing: a task 
which, if he had done nothing else, would 
sufficiently prove the enthusiasm with which 
he was animated. 

But the great desire of his mind was to 
present the original itself to the Czar, which, 
after a repetition of delays and difficulties, the 
doctor was at length able to effect. Not until 
the 27th of September did he attain his pur- 
pose, and on the 19th of November, 1859, 
nearly a year after his departure for the Hast, 
Dr. Tischendorf presented to the Emperor, in 
the Winter Palace at Tsarkoe-Selo, his rich 
collection of old Greek, Syriac, Coptic, and 
Arabic MSS., among which the Sinaitic Bible 
shone like a crown. He then proposed to 
the Emperor that an edition of the book in 
facsimile should be published at the Imperial 
cost, which should be regarded as one of the 
noblest undertakings in critical and biblical 
study. This proposal was favorably received, 
and in October, 1862, the edition, in four folio 
volumes, was presented by its editor to his 
Imperial patron. The book was given to the 
world at the thousandth annual celebration 
of the foundation of the Russian monarchy. 

We need scarcely say that to possess a copy 
of the Scriptures written 1,000 years before 
the Reformation—before the separation of 
the Eastern from the Latin Church—before 
Charlemagne and his German empire—before 
the growth of almost all the heresies which 
have disturbed the peace and unity of tho 
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Church so long—perhaps 
the four great councils which finally settled 
the creed of Christendom—is a fact of which 
the importance cannot be overrated. 

Previous to the finding of this copy there 
was but one MS. of the New Testament known 
dating so far back as the fourth century, and 
in it several of the Hpistles are wanting. 
This copy, next in antiquity and value to the 
Sinaitic, is the Vatican MS., long preserved in 
Rome, and over whose pages hungry scholars 
have given many a hasty glance, since it was 
long the custom to forbid all visitors to take 
copies of more than a verse or two. The 
fourth century gives us no copies of the Serip- 
tures but these two. The next in age is the 
London Manuscript, in the British Museum, 
written probably at Alexandria in the fifth 
century, and presented to Charles I. by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, 1628. Besides 
these, the only remaining one worthy to be 
placed is the Paris MS., over which some atro- 
cious medizvalscribe has written the treatises 
of one Ephrem Syrus. 


For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Continued from page 134.) 

“1816. June 12th.—I have often been 
struck with the close analogy, which many 
narratives in the Bible bear to the state of 
our own minds. The manner in which Thomas 
received the intelligence communicated by 
his fellow apostles, of the resurrection of our 
Lord from the dead, has more than once im- 
pressed my mind, whilst I looked at myself 
and my own state. I have been led to think, 
that any hesitation or delay on my part, to 
believe in and to receive the Lord of life and 
light, who is striving with me day by day, 
who is watching, waiting to be gracious, who 
is knocking at the door of my heart almost 
every hour, who is calling me, and running 
after me as a shepherd after his lamb that is 
gone astray,—is somewhat like the tardy yet 
deliberate conviction of Thomas, who, over- 
powered at length by the abundant evidence 
which the Lord was pleased to shower upon 
him, was unable in the fullness of his heart to 
say more than ‘My Lord and my God.’ O! I 
do indeed desire, not only to be firmly con- 
vinced of what is right, but to be willing to 
sacrifice everything to the performance of 
the same, with courage, resolution, and con- 
stancy. 

“1816. June 13th.—O! Lord, make me still 
more and more entirely devoted and dedi- 
cated, given up and surrendered unto thee: 
teach me, I pray thee, still more perfectly, 
the way that I should walk in, each step that 
I should every moment take whilst here ; that 
so through thy boundless mercy I may be 
safe on every hand from everything evil. O 
Lord! if it so please thee, I implore thee to 
take from me all vain confidence in myself 
or others,—all my own strength and wisdom; 
and impress upon my soul an earnest sense of 
my own nothingness and helplessness: that 
so through the low vestibule of true humility, 
I may be enabled to enter thy glorious tem- 
ple, and therein to offer acceptable sacrifice 
and praise unto thee. 

“1816. June 14th.—Upon very deep and 
‘golid consideration, I am induced to think 
that no outward change is yet required of me, 
as to dress and address: but this I am led to 
believe is called for at my hand immediately, 
and has been for some time, namely, a deport- 


before the first of ment and conversation in all respects consis-|O! He sheds at times his refreshing presence | 


tent with the following texts of Scripture, 
and proceeding from a deep sense of the im- 
portance of them, ‘Watch and be sober; 
‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temp- 
tation ;—‘ Be thou in the fear of the Lord all 
the day long.’ If we do not in this manner 
take up our daily cross, and follow Him, the 
Lord of life and glory, how little are we tak- 
ing heed to that direction given, ‘Cleanse first 
the inside of the cup and platter, that the out- 
side may be clean also.’ 

“1816. July 25th.—The customs, fashions, 
vanities, and ways of the world, have very 
often come under my serious consideration. 
I have been, I may indeed say, oppressed with 
a sense of the mass of folly (which is sin) 
prevalent among the children of men. I be- 
lieve the evil effects of these things are but 
little calculated by many reflecting minds; 
and that few look upon them in that serious 
light in which they deserve to be regarded, or es- 
teem them worthy of reformation. It is in 
consequence of this lamentable remissness and 
weakness on the part of those who should stand 
up in resolute opposition, that the torrent be- 
comes stronger and stronger, and the resist- 
ance of the few less and less effectual. Under 
thisimpression, my soul has oftentimes mourn- 
ed; and my distress has been much excited 
of late, whilst walking in the streets of this 
great city: many of whose inhabitants seem 
bound in fetters, and enslaved by the caprice 
of pride, luxury, and vanity. How frequent 
and fervent have been my desires, that the 
little band of those who professedly bear testi- 
mony against the fruits and effects of these 
evils, wherever and in whatever degree they 
appear, might be strengthened, by a diligent 
recurrence to that principle which teaches a 
denial of self and a renouncing of the world 
with the lusts and vanities thereof,—still to 
hold out against the enemy.” 

May the hidden, diffident, struggling little 
ones of their Heavenly Father’s family, whose 
trials, while best known to themselves, are 
neither few nor light, be comforted and ani- 
mated by the following lines of one who had 
himself partaken in no small degree of the 
salutary waters of affliction; and who from a 
deep, humbling, experimental acquaintance 
with his own shortcomings, could the better 
feel and sympathize with others in their 
varied trials and sorrows and conflicts. Pre- 
cious, also, is his testimony to the riches of 
that grace which, as obedience is yielded to 
it, is sufficient for all our need; and is, through 
the tender mercy of Him “ who ascended on 
high, and led captivity captive,” extended to 
the rebellious also; being ever equal to the 
restoration and preservation and saving re- 
demption of all, who strive to serve Him in 
humility and sincerity of heart. Let none 
then, especially of the younger class, grow 
weary or faint by the way; but be encouraged 
by such favorable reports of the good land, 
by one yet in his twentieth year, as not to 
turn from or rebel against the Lord, but let 
Him have the rule of your hearts; when he 
will not only delight in you, but will bring 
you, through and over all, into the “exceed- 
ing good land” which He hath promised to 
His faithful Israel, even to them that seek, 
and love, and serve Him. 

“1816. September.— What inexhaustible 
goodness and loving-kindness has the Lord 
in store for those of every age, class, and de- 
scription, who strive to serve him in sincerity, 
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and protection in a remarkable manner round 
about his poor dependent little ones, shower- | 
ing down upon them the redundant dew of | 
his grace. I have thought indeed, that the | 
inward consciousness of His approbation at- | 
tending us, is sometimes permitted to be as | 
strong and evident as we could desire. It} 
has been graciously allotted me during this | 
day or two, to experience such a degree of 
His favor attending me, and to feel such a/ 
measure of His divine blessing, shed upon me, 
that I can scarcely forbear in this manner | 
testifying to the continuance of His care for | 
His creatures, even for those who have widely. | 
strayed from His flock, and have been long 
wandering in the wilderness. Yes, O yes!—| 
‘His hand is stretched ont still ;)—praised be | 
His name evermore! | 

“1816. September 19.—Though I wish to} 
be the last to find fault with the innocent and | 
natural sprightliness and liveliness of youth, | 
yet I cannot but excuse myself from joining | 
in with what is commonly so termed, having | 
often felt thereby unsettled in mind, and in- | 
disposed for reflection. I have found that by 
occasionally relaxing in the. discipline of 
watchfulness, the inclination tolaughter, more 
particularly, gained much ground upon me; / 
and there has been no small difficulty in re- 
straining this habit, when much indulged ; so | 
that it strikes me to be asnare. Though re- 
ligion does not make a man gloomy, yet it 
never allows him to be off his guard; no, he} 
must ‘watch and pray lest he enter into’ 
temptation, —taking up his daily cross to all” 
frivolous and foolish talking and jesting, be- | 
sides other more evident and open evils.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Zoology of the Napo. | 
In Orton’s work on the Andes and the} 
Amazon, be remarks of the river Napo, which | 
he and his party descended a long distance | 
to its junction with the Amazon: “The Napo| 
is the largest river in Ecuador. From its | 
source in the defiles of Cotopaxi and Cincho- | 
lagua to its embouchure at the Maranon, its | 
length is not far from eight hundred miles, or 
about twice that of the Susquehanna. From | 
Napo village to the mouth of the river, our 
barometer showed a fall of a thousand feet. | 
At Napo the current is six miles an hour; | 
between Napo and Santa Rosa there are. 
rapids; and between Santa Rosa and the 
Maranon the rate is not less than four miles | 
an hour. At Napo the breadth is about forty 
yards; at Coca the main channel is 1500 feet | 
wide; and at Camindo it is a full Spanish | 
mile.” He observed after reaching Suno a | 
collection of a few palm booths, the owners | 
of which do a little fishing and gold washing. | 
“ Here, for the first time since leaving Guaya- | 
quil, we were tormented by musquitoes. Bats 
were also quite numerous, but none of them 
were blood thirsty ; and we may add that no 
where in South America were we troubled 
by the leaf-nosed species. So far as our ex- 
perience goes, we can say, with Bates, that 
the vampire, so common on the Amazon, is 
the most harmless of all bats. It has, how- 
ever, a most hideous physiognomy. A full- 
grown specimen will measure twenty-eight 
inches in expanse of wing. Bates found two 
species on the Amazon—one black, the other | 
of a ruddy hue, and both fruit-eaters. 
The nocturnal music of these forests is 
made by crickets and tree toads. The voice 
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\F the latter sounds like the cracking of wood. 
# }yccasionally frogs, owls and goat-suckers 

icoak, hoot and wail. Between midnight 
jad three A. M., almost perfect silence reigns. 
)\.t early dawn the animal creation awakes 
}} ith a scream. Pre-eminent are the discor- 
ant cries of monkeys and macaws. As the 
# an rises higher, one musician after another 
eeks the forest shade, and the morning con. 
hert ends at noon. In the heat of the day 
‘here is an all-pervading rustling sound, 
))vaused by the fluttering of myriad insects, 
Jnd the gliding of lizards and snakes. At 
sunset parrots and monkeys resume their 
hatter for a season, and then give way to the 
}-soiseless flight of innumerable bats chasing 
he hawkmoth and beetle. There is scarcely 
)), sound in a tropical forest which is joyous 
)und cheering. The birds are usually silent; 
shose that have voices utter a plaintive song, 
wr hoarse shrill ery. Our door yards are far 
) more melodious on a May morning. The most 
»ommon birds on the Napo are macaws, par- 
J cots, toucans, and ciganas. The parrots, like 
)ishe majority in South America, are of the 
‘\zreen type. The toucan, peculiar to the New 
“World, and distinguished by its enormous bill, 
iis a quarrelsome, imperious bird. It is clamsy 
vin flight, but nimble in leaping from limb to 
jlimb. It hops on the ground like a robin, and 
{makes a shrill yelping—pia-po-o-co. Hcua- 
J dorians call it the predicator, or preacher, be- 
The 


| yellow, orange and rose color, and the robes 
|, of the royal damesin Europe, in the sixteenth 
, century, were trimmed with them. The ci- 
| gana resembles a pheasant. 


|. are comparatively rare. 


ing to the branches. 


color. 
most honey, and the yellow the best. 


tween in the dry season. 
armadillo did we see. 


from their hiding places. 


the most venomous serpents haunt the low 
lands, 


ocean. 


| feathers of the breast are of a most brilliant 


The flesh has a 
| musky odor; and it is for this reason, perhaps, 
| that they exist in such numbers throughout 
the country. The Indians never eat them. 
| In no country as in the Amazonian valley is 
|, there such a variety of insects; no where do 
| we find species of larger size or greater beauty. 
| It is the richest locality for butterflies ; Bates 
| found twelve hundred species in Brazil alone, 
}. or three times as many as in all Europe. The 
| splendid metalic-blue, and the yellow and 
- transparent-winged, are very abundant in the 
|. Napo; some rise high in the air ; others, living 
_ in societies, look like fluttering clouds. Moths 
The most conspicu- 
ous beetle on the river is a magnificent green 

species (Chrysophora chrysochlora,) always 

found arboreal, like the majority of tropical 

coleopteris, they look like emerald gems cling- 
There are two kinds of 
bees, the black and yellow. It is singular|bound to state it. 
these Indians have no term for bees, but call 
them honey, and distinguish them by their 
The black species is said to make the 
The 
quadrupeds of this region are few and far be- 
Not a sloth nor 
But when the rains 
descend the wilderness is a menagerie of tigers 
and tapers, pumas and bears, while a host of 
reptiles, led by the gigantic boa, creep forth 
The most ferocious 
carnivora are found in the mountains, and 


Darwin says that we ought not to 
expect any closer similarity between the or- 
ganic beings on the opposite sides of the 
Andes than on the opposite shores of the 
We will remark that we obtained a 
peccari, a number of birds not accustomed to 
high flights, and five reptilian species, on the 
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Pacific slope, identical with species found on 
the Napo. 
For ‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

“1820. 4th mo 6th. At Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting. Here [ thought we found a num- 
ber of preciously exercised Friends. May this 
class everywhere, multiply more and more. 
From this place we had for our pilot to Had- 
donfield a beloved father in Israel, Joseph 
Clement, who is in his 83d year, and yet has 
a lively use of his faculties. 
aging instance of the power of Divine truth. 
O how pleasant to meet with those who are 
green and alive in old age, at a time like this, 
when pure vital religion is so low. 

“7th. At Haddonfield: which was a good 
meeting. ‘Truth reigned over all. 

“8th. At Upper Evesham Monthly Meet- 
ing, which appeared as hopeful perhaps as 
any we have been at. Yet even here, as was 
to be felt, all was not Israel that was of Israel. 
O when will it be that Friends will more gen- 
erally try to keep to the principles we profess! 
Remained here over the next day. 

“10th. At Evesham, which were both large 
meetings, and I hope seasons of profit to many 
who attended. This afternoon travelled on, 
and spent the night with D. and R. H. R., a 
son-in-law and daughter of our worthy friend 
Esther Collins, one of the two drowned in the 
Delaware river last winter, and found about 
thirteen days after, and brought to this house, 
her former residence. From here she was 
taken to the grave followed by many Mriends, 
and was decently interred, leaving a sweet 
savor. Though she has gone from human 
sight, the remembrance of her christian ex- 
ample seems to sound in our ears the impres- 
sive language, Follow me as I have followed 
Christ the Lord, through this checkered scene 
from earth to heaven, where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary spirit is at 
rest. The other dear creature, Ann Edwards, 
who was lost at the same time under the ice, 
is not yet found. But what matter, so that 
the immortal soul, with kindred spirits, is 
singing praises to God. 

“11th. At Chester: a pretty large meeting 
and an opportunity of relief to my poor exer- 
cised mind. May I not say here in accord- 
ance with my prospect before I left home, I 
have found s0 far in this State, New Jersey, 
the Lord my God had a service for me, even 
poor little me, for so I feel and so I seem 
There are many Friends 
here, and a precious number that are well ex- 
ercised. I love them much; and hope for an 
increase of this description: for that there is 
room for it, is indeed to be felt: too many ap- 
pearing to be content with only the form. 
To-day we went to dine with dear Ann Stokes, 
a widow, whose life was mercifully spared, 
after being precipitated into the river at the 
same time that Hsther Collins and Aun Ed- 
wards, with the carriage and horses, were lost 
under the ice. We staid awhile with her and 
her children to satisfaction; when she being 
our pilot, we came on to Henry Warrington’s, 
the Friend who drove the carriage when the 
mournful occurrence took place as above re- 
lated. We accounted it a favor to spend the 
night with this dear brother whose life was 
also spared to his wife and children a little 
longer. These visits to the Friends particu- 
larly concerned in this trying circumstance, 


He is an encour- } 


we felt moved in love and sympathy to make. 
They were received in mutually kind feelings, 
so that with thankfulness I can say we were 
comforted together. May we all so wisely 
act the little time remaining, as to have, 
through the mercy of our God, a happy eter- 
nity to spend together. 

“12th. At Westfield, and 13th at Newtown; 
both pretty comfortable meetings, notwith- 
standing the low situation of things. This 
evening crossed the Delaware, and came to 
the city of Philadelphia in order to attend the 
Yearly Meeting. 

“14th. Rested; making our homes at a well 
beloved friend and brother John Cook’s. 
Next day attended the Select Meeting, which 
was large indeed. The day following were 
at Twelfth street meeting in the morning, 
and Green street in the afternoon. 

“From the 17th to the 21st, the Yearly 
Meeting was held, which was large and 
favored. Here we met with many dear friends 
whom we had seen before in their own neigh- 
borhoods; who not only at meeting, but at 
our lodgings, manifested they were glad to 
see us again, giving proof of reciprocal friend- 
ship more easily felt than expresed. We 
have now parted; and no doubt with many 
of us it will be a final farewell: they going to 
their respective homes, and we on our journey. 
And whilst viewing it as I do, both sides per- 
haps in their proper places, I am comforted 
in the hope that as we keep the faith, and 
maintain the warfare to the end, we shall 
again meet where parting will be no- more, 
but where we shall have a happy eternity to 
spend together. So be it, so have it, O holy 
Father, if it seem good in thy sight. But 
what do I say? I am made to wonder at my- 
self that I should thus write, when I feel as I 
do at this present moment, stripped and very 
poor indeed; deprived of everything except a 
little faith, and that too at so lowa state that 
it is hardly comparable to a grain of mustard 
seed. 

“93d. Left the city, our beloved friend and 
brother John Cook being our pilot to German- 
town. Our meeting there I think may be 
numbered with those wherein the excellent 
name of Israel’s God was magnified in the 
hearts of a living remnant. Praise the Lord, 
O my soul, for he is good, for his mercies en- 
dure forever. 

“This afternoon we parted with dear J. C., 
who returned home; and we went on accom- 
panied by John Wistar to the house of a kind 
friend for lodging, where the Master’s peace 
was to be felt, and where I am again bound 
to acknowledge, it is enough.” 

She attended meetings at Plymouth, Provi- 
dence, Gwynedd, and Upper Dublin, after 
which she writes: “The blessed Master was, 
I believe it is safe to say, with us at each of 
these; but at the last Truth reigned over all. 
When this is felt to be the case, what cause 
for thanksgiving and praise. Praise the Lord, 
O my soul; praise and adore his great name 
for ever. 

“98th. At Horsham, 29th, at Plumstead, 
30th at Buckingham. ‘rath, divine truth 
at a low ebb in most or all of the places where 
our lots have been last cast. And yet Divine 
mercy, marvellous condescension, pity, and 
forbearance, so manifestly felt to flow from 
the Fountain Head have been such, that in 
looking back this afternoon as I lay on the 
bed to rest my feeble frame, all within me has 


been humbled, and my poor mind carried as 
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on the wings of eagles, in songs of thanks- 
giving and praise. So that my soul has afresh 
been favored to renew covenant with God, 
that if in his mercy he will be pleased to re- 
member me, and go before, I will surely bow 
in humble dedication to serve him in time, 
and throughout eternity. For renewedly have 
I felt that he is worthy of more adoration 
than men or angels can ascribe.” 

She was at Solebury Mecting 5th mo. Ist, 
and successively at Wrightstown, Wakefield, 
and Newtown, where she writes, “I can again 
say the Lord has been with us, and owned 
his work.” From thence she went to Middle- 
town and Bristol; and was at the Falls Meet- 
ing on the morning of the 7th, and in the 
afternoon at Pennsbury. “These last two,” 
she says, “ were furnished with many guests, 
and I think it may be said of all descriptions. 
Everlasting power was my strength, and 
Truth reigned over all. 

“9th. We crossed the Delaware river, and 
went to Trenton, New Jersey. Attended an 
appointed meeting there which was a painful 
one: yet I believe there were a few precious 
souls that were hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness. These through Divine aid 
were refreshed, and many others of a different 
description were reached. May the Lord be 
pleased to bless to these the fervent labor of 
his handmaid. 

“10th. Visited a school of colored children, 
taught by a colored man, much to our satis- 
faction. Though I was more poorly than 
common, we went eight or nine miles towards 
the next meeting called Stony Brook, which 
on the 11th we attended. 

“14th. We attended a little meeting at 
Squankum; and the day following one at 
Squan. At both of these there was more cause 
for mourning than for rejoicing, because of 
the situation of things: yet hope they were 
profitable seasons to some present. In the 
evening we felt a liberty to go a mile or two 
to look at the ocean, which afforded an oppor- 
tunity, whilst our eyes were struck with ad- 
miration in beholding the great deep, to feel 
our spirits bowed in humble adoration towards 
the Former thereof. 

“16th. Went on with a pilot to Shrewsbury 
Quarterly Meeting. Next day attended the 
Select Meeting; on the 18th the Quarterly 
Meeting at large; and on the day following a 
public meeting. These were good meetings. 
Dear William Rickman was here, and came 
to-day to our lodgings.” 

On the 20th they rode forty miles to Rah- 
way, and on the 21st were at their fore and 
afternoon meetings. The next day they went 
to Plainfield, and were at their meeting on 
the 23d. “Ali these,” she remarks, “I think 
may be said to be good meetings.” 


(To be continued.) 


Influence of Climate on Character. 


Of the minor points of character [of the 
natives of Mysore in Southern India] there 
are two in particular which naturally excite 
the surprise of Englishmen in general: I mean 
the strong powers of vis inertie displayed by 
natives, and the difficulty of exciting in them 
any appearance of wonder or surprise. The 
first is, | admit, very catching, and I was sur- 
prised to find the principle appearing in my- 
self before I had been more than two years 
alone with the farmers of Munzerabad. As 
an instance of the kind of thing I am alluding 


to, I may mention the following incident. 
One day, as I was seated amongst the fellers 
of a forest 1 was at that time clearing, a tree, 
from being somewhat bent and rather hollow, 
unexpectedly crashed down, and fell on the 
man who was cutting the lower side of it. 
The two men who had been cutting the up- 
per side of the tree thereupon rested their 
axes on the stump, and one said to the other, 
“You pick him up,” upon which the other re- 
plied, “ You pick him up,” and I, looking up 
from a paper of Addison’s which I was perus- 
ing at the time, said, “ Why don’t both of you 
pick him up?” ‘The end of this was, that be- 
fore any of the speakers in this dialogue 
moved hand or foot, a friend of the fallen man 
came forward and dragged him out. By an 
extraordinary piece of luck, the tree happened 
to have a deep bend in it exactly where it fell 
on the man, who consequently was not in- 
jured, but only half stunned by the blow. I 
am afraid this was very much the way with 
the Orissa famine, which was a case of “you 
pick him up, and why don’t you piek him up, 
and why don’t both of you pick him up.” 
And 1 may observe, further, that, as regards 
the principle of vis inertic, all sorts of things 
that ought to be put down to it alone are 
traced to all manner of causes. All that 
apathy to the difficulties and wants of others, 
for instance, which people commonly assign 
to caste, has nothing to do with caste what- 
ever, and that institution is simply made the 
scapegoat, or at least the excuse, for saving 
oneself trouble. Why don’t you do this, and 
why don’t you do that? It’s against my caste, 
is the common excuse. Why don’t you help 
this man, and why don’t you help that man? 
And caste again comes in as the invariable 
excuse. I once saw a friend of mine in India 
about to sit down on a bench from which pro- 
jected a nail, and I was inclined to mention 
that this projection might interfere with his 
comfort; but he hesitated as to whether he 
should sit down or not, and being impelled by 
vis inertice to abstain from making my state- 
ment unnecessarily, I hesitated. In the mean- 
time he sat down, and soon rose up, with an 
expression which seemed to indicate that the 
nail had produced unpleasant consequences, 
upon which I observed, “I saw you would 
probably sit down on that nail.” My friend 
then asked me, why did I not tell him? Well, 
the thing was simply climate, which produces 
vis inertic, and that was the explanation. Not 
long ago, when I was riding along a road in 
Scotland, I saw a mackintosh coat which had 
evidently been dropped. Thinking that some 
horse might shy at it, I got off with the view 
of putting it on one side of the road. It next 
occurred to me that the coat might belong to 
some poor man, who would be glad to have 
it back again, and I accordingly carried it on 
to the blacksmith’s shop, and told the black- 
smith to fix a notice on the smithy door as to 
the finding of the coat. As I went along with 
the coat, I could not help ruminating on the 
causes thatinduced me to trouble myself about 
the coat at all, and wondered not a little at 
my taking an amount of trouble that a year 
or two ago, when in India, never could, I 
should think, have been displayed by me, or 
indeed any Anglo-Indian. But the whole 
thing was the result of climate. 


In the awful day of account, it will be of 
unspeakable importance, that the blood of 


others is not found upon our garments. 


WATCH AND PRAY. 


The Watcher stood on Carmel’s‘height, 
With eager, longing eye, 

Gazing across the sobbing sea, 
Scanning the burning sky ; 

While with bowed head between his knees, 
Scorched by the sun’s fierce glow, 

The Prophet, pressed with anguish sore, 
Prayed in the yale below ; 
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Watched for the coming of the cloud, 
Prayed for the blessed rain 

To shade the burning of the sky, 
To cheer the earth again— 

The cloud with wind, like breath of God 
Among the thick tree-tops, 

The rain, like rush of angel’s wings, 
Murmurous with pattering drops! 


“Nothing! nothing!” the watcher cried— 
No cloud, no sign of rain! 

The same fierce sun that burns the earth 
Burns o’er the watery main. 

Again the Prophet bowed his head 
Between his knees and prayed, 

Again the watcher’s eye looked for 
The blessing still delayed. 


“Nothing! nothing!” the watcher cried— 
“No cloud, no sign of rain !” 
The Prophet, laboring in prayer 
Bowed ’twixt his knees again ; 
And thus twice, thrice, seven times they strove, 
With faith that cannot fail— 
One watching in the mount above, 
One wrestling in the vale! 


Oh can it be the God whose breath 
Burns like consuming fire, 

Scorching the earth and sky and sea 
With blast of judgment dire. 

Oh can it be the God whose flame 
Consumes the sacrifice— 

The wood, stones, water, all ablaze 
In incense to the skies. 


“Oh can it be this God whose wrath 
Our prostrate souls approve. 

So burning in his holiness, 
Is not a God of love? 

Oh Heaven! for thy dear mercy’s sake, 
Accept our sacrifice ! 

Dissolve this spell of burning wrath! 
Oh melt these brazen skies !” 


Seven times the two souls watched and prayed, 
Seven times with faith and hope, 
When from the sea a little cloud 
Pushes its finger up! 
A hand! a hand! a cloud formed hand! 
The hand God’s chosen find 
Always revealed to point before 
When God is close behind! 


And swelling in proportions vast, 
Reveals an awful form ; 
God coming in his majesty, 
God in the blessed storm ; 
Blackening the heavens with clouds and wind, 
Pouring the welcome rain; 
Filling the thirsty earth with floods 
Of life and joy again! 


Oh watchers on the mountain height, 
Stand with eye steadfast there ! 

Oh wrestlers in the vale beneath, 
Cease not your sevenfold prayer ! 

God will not always frown—he will 
Accept your sacrifice 

Of loving hearts and praying hands— 
God will in love arise! 


A finger, hand, an arm, a form 
Of power and grace divine! 

The heavens shall swell with blessed showers, 
The earth with rain drops shine ! 

Oh dare with loving hearts to bring 
The sacrifice of blood! 

While Hope stands watching on the mount, 
And Faith lays hold on God! 


Who can count the dust of Jacob and the 


number of the fourth part of Israel? 
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For “The Friend.” 

Getting off the True Foundation. 
‘ome recent remarks upon the merits of 
|\'t are termed “Sunday Schools,” have in- 
@ sted the writer, and as the criticisms by 
of another religious society may tend to 
#) age or confirm the views of some amongst 
jus to their openness to objection as an ap- 
| lage to the Society of Friends, he has 
Jiaght it right to submit them to “The 
}»nd” for publication, hoping for a serious 
| candid consideration of the compatibility 
| ach associations for Friends’ children, with 
) maintenance of our high profession of re- 
jce upon the secret, inward, immediate 
iW hings and leadings of the Holy Spirit, 
ch is able to guide us into all truth. 
| he first objection urged is, that it inter- 
|.3 with the family ; secondly, it diminishes 
| power of the pulpit over the people, es- 
| ally the juveniles, by substituting its in- 
ction for that of the pulpit; thirdly, it has 
| much sensationalism in its public demon- 
tions; that it is conducted more with re- 
f{ mee to the enjoyment of the pupils than 
r personal profit; fourthly, that there is 
| much effort at instruction (or explana- 
}.;) and finally, that there is too much 
| shinery and too much attention to method 
| form.) That they have undertaken to do 
jit by artificial processes and by ingenious 
} itrivances, which can only be done well 
| ough the instincts of a loving heart, and a 
| ven-enkindled zeal. The touch of a gentle 
od is worth ten thousand times more than 

most elaborate exposition of Bible truths 
‘a blackboard.” 

jand it is further stated, that “at present 
} majority of christian parents in our land 
}\ as if their duty as respects the education 
{{sheir children in the Bible was fulfilled, if 
‘y insure their regular attendance at the 
}»bath-school. By this transfer of their own 
iy to the Sabbath-school teacher, they in- 
2 themselves as well as their children, if 
ry because there isno way of teaching one’s 
“in any knowledge so sure as undertaking 
(teach the same to others.”’ 
et us compare these views with some of 
» developments in First-day school associa- 
‘as among Friends, commencing with the 
} ection that they lessen the interest in the 
e object of meetings for worship, and the 
snner of attaining it, and go on to that of 
co much sensationalism” in conducting 
sir public demonstrations more with refer- 
se to creaturely enjoyment than the real 
ofit of the children. Does not it seem like 
taerry-making time when the delegates and 
ners interested in a First-day school con- 
lation separate themselves, say fifty in num- 
fr, on their return from such an occasion, 
jartering a railroad car for the purpose, that 
2y might sing, without let or hindrance, in 
facert? And is there not the same objection 
“too much machinery,” found in these 
fools conducted by those under our name, 
ding to draw the mind outward from the 
‘iritual Teacher, and fix the dependence 
yon outward literal instruction, instead of 
‘e secret openings of the Holy Spirit to the 
eking, attentive mind? Have we not seen 
po tendency, yea, the result of this endeavor 
_ institute a system of meetings for religious 
‘aching, outside the divinely appointed min- 
‘ory, and the immediate revelation by the 
(ly Spirit, to be productive of self-confidence 
ied unseemly forwardness in our religious 


it 


meetings, lessening the dignity and solemnity 
of those interesting occasions? We read of 
two hundred and fifty persons having spoken 
in the space of half an hour in one of the late 
convention meetings at Wilmington, Ohio, 
and that it was recommended by one of the 
delegates to have all the meetings “ opened by 


prayer.” 


We are at a loss to understand how such 
things can be reconciled with the profession 
of Quakerism: how formal prayers at stated 
times can be made to accord with the doctrine 
of the necessity for the fresh anointing for 
every spiritual exercise and service. Let us 
be assured there is something radically wrong 
amongst us, when such suggestions as this, 
and that the Holy Scriptures are our supreme 
rule, can be openly made, with impunity, so 
far as correction by their many sympathizers 
in religious labor is concerned. This setting 
up the Scriptures above the inward Teacher 
and Guide, is a departure from the true source 
of saving knowledge, as described by the Holy 
Head of the church to his believing disciple, 
which is not any outward testimony, but the 
revelation of the Holy Spirit. “Flesh and 
blood hath not revealed this unto thee, but 
my Father who is in heaven. Upon this rock 
will I build my church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it.” 

Some of us much younger than now, can 
well remember the simplicity of Friends in 
the care of their children in a religious way. 
How that in the family and in the school for 
literary instruction, the Scriptures were read 
and passages recited without any searching 
for the critical knowledge which “ puffeth up,” 
but simply leaving them to the opening of 
the Holy Spirit on the mind; looking to this 
for a lasting impression, rather than to any 
learned disquisitions upon their passages or 
contents. How much sweeter the effect of 
simple waiting upon God for his counsel con- 
cerning them, for the sealing of their truths 
by his Spirit upon our minds of some appro- 
priate, comforting, or instructive portion. 
How sweet to hear in the mental ear, when 
in the midst of tribulation, such words of com- 
fort as are sometimes sealed upon the mind 
by the blessed Remembrancer himself; how 
comforting, and of how much more value than 
all knowledge acquired by literal explana- 
tions of Scripture truths or history from be- 
ginning to end: But this substitution of 
biblical knowledge for the inward experience 
of the convicting, converting efficacy of the 
grace of God, is well calculated to entice 
many amongst us from the path of self-denial, 
and lead them into that of self-exaltation, 
above the Divine witness, in its lowly, gentle 
manifestations in the secret of the soul. As 
the ear is more open to the many outward 
calls to seek and rest in that knowledge which 
is imparted by the letter, there will be less 
disposition to seek in inward stillness and 
humble prostration of soul, for that knowledge 
which is declared to be life eternal; even to 
know Him who is “the only true God and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent,” by the reve- 
lation of the Holy Ghost to our own souls. 
It is a Scripture testimony that “all shall be 
taught of the Lord, from the least of them to 
the greatest of them,” so that there is no lack 
for a teacher to those whose eye and expec- 
tation are to Him.” 

Let me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his, 


The following extract from the Minutes 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting is published by 
request of Y. Warner, for the information of 
those who have contributed funds for the 
work among the Freedmen in which he is 
engaged : 

“Report of the Superintendent of Tennessee 
schools to the Missionary Board of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting: 

The operations in christian labor in Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama which are now subject 
to your care were commenced a year ago, at 
Maryville. A large school with a Normal 
class is now flourishing there; and twenty- 
four other schools, partly or wholly under 
our supervision, which with seven temporarily 
suspended or under negotiations, make thirty- 
two in all requiring attention. They are 
mostly located on, or near the Virginia, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia Rail Road. 

The general aims and workings are. 

To help them to right living, and self de- 
velopment; to educt the whole Christian 
man, and especially to bring out teachers 
from their own ranks; to this end we take 
hold of the gifted ones, and in some cases as- 
sist them in boarding where they may attend 
the Normal classes. 

We visit much in their families, and en- 
courage them to train their children, and 
rule their houses, and their business, as be- 
comes the christian believer. 

Their spiritual needs are sought out; our 
sympathies go with them therein; and, in 
many communities, great openness is mani- 
fest for the reception of Gospel Truth. 

We labor to arouse them to exert them- 
selves to live economically, to clothe them- 
selves properly, and lay up means to support 
their schools, families and meeting houses. 
We use opportunities to teach them profita- 
ble farming, gardening, stock management, 
and choice of seeds and plants. 

We seek to reach the people in lonely and 
neglected places, where it is difficult to get 
schools, or, where opposition to them still ex- 
ists. In some such, our labors have been 
most interesting, and most signally blessed. 

We supply all the schools which we have 
care of, with books, &c., of the most approved 
kinds. 

This book business will be the most costly 
part of our work, as the schools become self- 
supporting. The principal part of our busi- 
ness in the free school counties consists in 
supplying books and stationery, training and 
recommending teachers, advising with, and 
working with the public school officers, and 
in organizing and conducting the First-day 
schools, those schools being enumerated, in 
order to exhibit the true wants of the con- 
cern, as well as to indicate what goes with 
the money. It will be seen that no small 
amount is needed for furnishing books alone, 
to 1,719 children whom we now supply. A 
prominent and laborious part of our care is 
to reconcile party feuds, and unite the people 
in neighborhoods, so that they may heartily 
combine and sustain one good school, instead 
of two or three crippled ones. These feuds 
are often denominational.” 


Acceptable Works.—It is not the doing of 
things which is of value; but it is the doing 
of things in the virtue, in the life, in the 
power which comes from Christ, which is of 
acceptance with God, and of advantage to the 
soul—L. P, 
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For “The Friend.” 
Oyster and Fruit Packing in Baltimore. 

A writer in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce gives an interesting account ofthe oyster 
business of Chesapeake Bay, from which the 
following particulars are gleaned. The oyster 
beds of this neighborhood are estimated to 
cover 373 square miles, aud about 750 large 
boats carrying schooner canvas called pun- 
gies, and over 3000 little boats like Indian 
canoes, or “dugouts,” are engaged in “eatch- 
ing” the oysters. The pungies are supplied 
with large oval baskets made of wire, swung 
and lowered or hoisted from a windlass in the 
centre of the boat, which is lowered open, 
like a ‘clam-shell, going down and pulled up 
shut after it has filled with oysters. The 
canoe oystermen dredge with a pair of tongs, 
which look a good deal like two iron rakes 
crossed and riveted together about a foot or 
more from the heads. Ifa pungy crew have 
a successful trip, they catch a load of 1,000 
bushels in two or three days. A canoe oyster- 
man can soon fill his boat, because he cannot 
carry more than from five to forty bushels. 

Probably Baltimore packs more oysters for 
shipment than any other city in the United 
States or Hurope. There are about a hundred 
establishments here engaged in the business 
of packing oysters, fruits and vegetables. 

CG. S. Maltby has probably the largest 
establishment for packing raw oysters, and a 
description of it will show the modus operandi 
in that branch. The oysters are brought to 
the wharf in pungies. A windlass is fixed to 
the mast, baskets are loaded in the hold, and 
then hoisted by horse power to the dock, 
where they are placed on wheclbarrows and 
wheeled into the building. Here they are) 
dumped into a long line of boxes, where men 
stand and open them, who are called “shuck- 
ers.” ©. S. Maltby employs 600 hands, 400 
of whom are shuckers. From the shucker 
the oysters are taken to another room and 
washed. Then they are put into cans of dif 
ferent sizes by dippers. The filling is done 
with great rapidity, C. 8. Maltby’s work- 
men packing about 50,000 cans of raw a day. 
They are put up in tins about four inches 
wide, two inches thick and six inches high 
for one size, and double that size for double 
the quantity, or two pounds. They are pack- 
ed for shipment in wooden cases fitting the 
box as to height, and wide enough to allow 
the introduction of two rows of boxes edge- 
ways, and along lump of ice sawed to fit a! 
vacant space about five inches wide. Sawdust | 
is thrown around the ice and the goods are 
shipped to agents in western and south west- 
ern cities. 

About two thirds of all the oysters packed 
are cooked. This is done in one large estab- 
lishment by a very summary process. The 
oysters as they are unloaded from the vessels 
are thrown into lattice work cars, holding 
each about 25 bushels of oysters in the shell. 
These cars are then run from the dock into 
furnaces, each holding two cars, the doors are 
closed, and the oysters are steamed about ten 
minutes till the shells begin to open. Then 
the doors are opened and the cars pulled out. 
Immediately as many shuckers as can get 
around a car commence to open the oysters. 
As they work they keep shoving the car for- 
ward slowly, and by the time the next two 
car loads are steamed, the car is at the end of 
its journey, empty. The oysterman unload- 


ing incessantly, barrowmen whecling shells 
away and the tally man examining and 
measuring the oysters, all combined furnish a 
picture that is strange and interesting. Hach 
shucker deposits his gallon of oysters in the 
examining and measuring basin, receives his 
check, and at the end of the week presents 
his checks at the office for redemption. Steam- 
ed oysters are opened much more readily than 
the raw, and the allowance per gallon for 
work is much less. Cooked oysters are pack- 
ed in round cans. They are poured into the 
cans, sealed, and the cans put into hot water, 
in large boilers which have water enough in 
them to come nearly to the top ofthe can. The 
process of sealing is then finished. In capping 
the can before it is put into the water, a small 
perforation is left in the centre of the top. 
From this little hole all the air is forced out 
by action of the hot water, and the tinker, 
with his soldering material, soon closes that, 
and puts an end to the process of hermeticaliy 
sealing. In this condition the cans will keep 
a year or two In order to get rid of the 
shells profitably, a large quantity of them are 
annually converted into lime, and the half 
burnt shells which remain are disposed of to 
farmers for putting on their land. 

During the season in which oysters are not 
collected several of the establishments turn 
their attention to preserving and pickling 
fruits and vegetables. The business done in 
these articles is also very large. One firm 
alone, besides opening 200,000 b&skets of 
oysters, is stated to have put up over three mil- 
lions of pickles of different kinds, purchased 
16,000 bushels of peaches, 30,000 bushels of 
tomatoes, 8,500 bushels of pears; spent 
$14,000 for berries, and paid $21,000 for jelly 
glasses and pickle jars. The business of 
manufacturing tin cans is also a very large 
one in Baltimore, twenty millions of these 
cans it is estimated being used annually. 


Selected. 

I earnestly desire that the friends of God 
would be diligent in stirring up their children 
and family frequently to read the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the writings of our ancient departed 
Friends, which are an eminent vindication of 
the Divine authority of that blessed book, 
upon the experience of those faithfal minis- 
ters and servants of Christ. And that all 
who make profession of the holy and blessed 
Truth in the inward parts, would make the 
lives and labors of those worthies of the Lord 
their lively and constant examples in their 
known seriousness, retirement, silence, self- 
denial, temperance, humility, meekness, ten- 
derness, brotherly-kindness, and sincerity to 
God and his people; that so there may be a suc- 
cession in sobriety, righteousness and godli- 
ness, which is the very sum and substance of 
religion: and that one generation may become 
heirs in holiness to another, till days be no 
more, and time be swallowed up in eternity. 
— William Penn. 


Singular Intelligence in a Dog.—The editor 
of the British Workman says, Mr. Adshead, 
‘one of our Derbyshire correspondents writes: 

“J live in the country, and have often oc- 
casion to be from home for weeks together. 
During my absence my dog (a very valuable 
ofte of the ball and terrier breed) displays an 
amount of sagacity, which to me is quite as 
interesting as it is singular. During my stay 


ing 2,000 bushels a day, the shuckers work- 


at home he quietly sleeps in the back kitchen, 


but on the night of the day that I leave hon 
he makes his way up stairs to the bedroo 
where by wife sleeps, when he creeps und 
the bed, and from thence he will neither | 
coaxed nor driven until the morning, as mud 
as to say, ‘I know your natural protector 
gone, so here I will remain and do the be 
can to guard you.’ This the dog does eve 
night until my return, when he goes back 
his old quarters in the kitchen, and there} 
mains until I again take my departure, 

“ He has not been taught to act thus, and 
can only refer his conduct to that sagacio 
apprehension of consequences which has] 
many dogs aforetime to place themselves 
situations where they have become the mea 
of saving life, and defending property.” 1 


A Shrewd Reply.—Walter Scott says | 
the alleged origin of the invention of cart 
produced one of the shrewdest replies he ey 
heard given in evidence. It was made | 
Dr. Gregory, at Hdinburg, to a counsel 
great eminence at the Scottish bar. TI 
doctor’s testimony went to prove the insanil 
of the party whose mental capacity was t 
point at issue. On a cross-interrogation, 
admitted that the person in question plays 
admirably at whist. ‘And do you serious 
say, doctor,” said the learned counsel, “ th 
a person having a superior capacity for 
game so difficult, and which requires, in) 
pre-eminent degree, memory, judgment, ag 
combination, can be at the same time d 
ranged in his understanding?’ “I am { 
card player,” said the doctor, with great? 
dress, “but I have read in history that car 
were invented for the amusement of an insa 
king.” he consequences of this reply w 
decisive. 


a 
‘ 
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As in the natural world the elements) 
storm are gathering when we perceive th 
not, so in the spiritual world, sins are ofti 
separating between us and God, and we kn¢ 
not our sad estate. Many think all is we 
until to their surprise their day is turned in 
night, and their mirth into heaviness. Th 
to their grief they find their enemies up! 
them, and themselves shorn of the locks. 
their strength. | 
| 

Anecdote of Napoleon Bonaparte.—W hen t] 
daring and ambitious soldier was about to| 
vade Russia, a person who had endeavor 
to dissuade him from his purpose, finding: 
could not prevail, quoted to him the prove| 
“ Man proposes, but God disposes ;” to hi 
he indignantly replied, “I dispose as well 
propose.” A Christian woman on heari 
the impious boast, remarked, “I set that do} 
as the turning-point of Bonaparte’s fortun 
God will not suffer a creature with impuni) 
thus to usurp his prerogative.” It happen 
to Bonaparte just as was predicted. His 
vasion of Russia was the commencement 
his downfall. 


—___++—__—_ 


John Newton being asked what was ° 
best rule for female dress and behavior, 
plied: “So dress and so conduct yours 
that persons who have been in your compa 
shall not recollect what you had on.” T 
will generally be the case where singular 
of dress is avoided, and where intellige| 
of mind and gentleness of manners are ¢ 


vated, 
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TWELFTH MONTH 23, 1871. 


| holastic education is a subject which has 
wvyedly claimed and continues to claim a 
2 share of attention and interest. This is 
lifested not only among those profession- 
engaged in shaping and conducting it, 
she public mind, in this country, has long 
4 aroused to the importance of bringing 
‘y child in the Commonwealth more or 
under its influence, and has stimulated 
State Governments to enter resolutely on 
“sing and perfecting a system deemed ade- 
ise to perform the work sought to be ac- 
plished. 
‘1 the attempts to grasp and work out a 
‘5lem so enormous in its magnitude and so 
‘ildering in its ramifications, it was to be 
“ected that defects and deficiencies would 
ileveloped, as experience tested the work- 
of the system adopted ; and that changes 
oth theory and practice might be demand- 
‘or a more healthful and efficient produc- 
m of the good effects aimed at. 
We sympathize with the general sentiment 
avor of the school education of all classes 
Jhe community, and highly estimate such 
‘slative enactments, as appear likely to 
are the boon to the humblest and the 
es but we strongly question the pre- 
_derance of benefits over the evils, con. 
ted with a system of school education ap- 
sable to the whole people, carried on under 
ite authority and patronage, and at the 
‘lic expense. Without attempting to in- 
ve at the present time what will probably 
‘the effect upon parents and their children, 
freeing the former, who have the pecuni- 
' ability and ought to feel the religious 
igation, from the care and expense of the 
‘ooling of their offspring, and entrusting it 
(‘others selected and paid by State officers, 
"J upon the latter from their being associat- 
i in the indiscriminate assemblages of the 
ute’s proteges, and trained in accordance 
th the method prescribed by men elected 
popular vote, we wish to present some 
ner considerations connected with the sub- 
+t calling for serious thoughtfulness. 
/In a Republic like ours, where there is no 
innection allowed between church and State, 
id no little jealousy exists in the different 
_igious denominations, one of another, it is 
»operly provided that every “ public school” 
call be altogether independent of any religious 
wdy, and that no denominational views or 
lief shall be taught therein. This has been 
orried so far, that in many of the district 
ilhools, though the Scriptures are allowed to 
i read, yet so strongly is it impressed that 
‘cular instruction is all that is to be given, 
sat itis a matter of grave doubt, whether 
we pupils regard what they may hear read 
* the Bible and Testament, in a much differ- 
at light than they do expositions of litera- 
ure or science they are called on to listen to. 
ithout taking into account the influence of 
me free-thinking proclivities, said to be fre- 
\nently found among many of the teachers, 
specially in the city schools—it may be 
Weetty certainly assumed, that where all re- 
gious instruction is systematically and per- 


fs 


structors and learners will come to consider 
this exclusion of it as equivalent to a denial 
of its value or importance. There is reason 
to fear that this is the slow and silent effect, 
being produced by the working of the “pub- 
lic school” system, in some, if not many places; 
and it becomes a serious question how far 
these seminaries will contribute to implanting 
principles in the minds of the rising genera- 
tion that will sustain the Christianity of the 
country. 

We wish to call the attention of our readers, 
especially those of them who may be placing 
their children in the “ District Schools,” to 
the attitude of these schools towards those 
religious principles, the inculcation of which 
has heretofore been astrong motive force in 
the educational work of Friends, even in their 
system of elementary instruction. Let them 
reflect that education, if intelligent and effec- 
tive, must always bring the mind of the teach- 
er to bear on the mind of the scholar ; so that 
while imparting knowledge, he may in mea- 
sure mould the latter to the features and mode 
of reasoning of the former. If then the scholar 
observes that his teacher, or all his teachers 
studiously avoid all efforts to indoctrinate 
him with the truths of christianity, or to im- 
press their practical effects on his conduct 
and habits of life, he will almost inevitably 
follow the same course, and learn to think 
they may be ignoredor disregarded. 

Those who partake in the educational 
enthusiasm, and rejoice in the public school 
system, but who cannot close their eyes to the 
dangers attending the exclusion of religious 
instruction and training, during that most im- 
portant period of life, when the mind is most 
susceptible to impressions of good or evil, 
attempt to satisfy themselves by allegings 
that all religious teaching and influence ought 
properly to be relegated to the parents and 
guardians at home. Itis true that these dele- 
gated shepherds ought in no case to be held 
excusable for neglecting this highly import- 
ant duty, or for attempting to shift its per- 
formance on to others. But what parent con- 
scientiously sensitive to his responsibility in 
this respect, can believe he is acting up to the 
measure of his religious guardianship, and 
discharging his duty to the children entrust- 
ed to him, if month after month and year 
after year, he is sending them to mingle, in 
the impressive intimacy of school day life, 
with an heterogeneous crowd, whose school 
education is conducted on a principle which 
is eminently fitted to develope or confirm the 
belief, that religious instruction is at least of 
so doubtful a character, as justifies the teach- 
ers and the publicin not tolerating it. Where 
is it likely the deepest and most lasting im- 
pressions will be made on the mind of the 
child; at home, where, during the little time 
his studies allow him, he may come under 
whatever religious influence pervades the 
family circle, or in the school room, where all 
those he looks up to for instruction and guid- 
ance,banish religious teaching as asubject with 
which they have nothing to do, and the lan- 
guage and manners of his companions give evi- 
dence they have learned to think or to care lit- 
tle or nothing aboutit? How easily will the 
impatient and impulsive child learn to think 
that the religious tone and discipline of his 
father’s house, if such are aimed at, are need- 


stently excluded from a system of educa- 
on, religion itself will soon become not 
jaerely ignored for the present, but both in- 


lessly strict and disagreeably irksome, and in 
the notion of the kind of liberty virtually 
taught and practised where he is expected to 


learn the most, embrace the opportunities for 
disregarding precepts which he imagines are 
designed to debar him of pleasures he may 
enjoy, and throw off the restraints intended 
to preserve him. 

How widely different is this from the school 
education the Society of Friends has always 
been concerned to have established among its 
members. It has labored to have combined 
with literary and scientific instruction, what 
may be called the spiritual element, evoking 
religious training and influence, by which 
education may not only develop the mental 
faculties, and store the miad with literary or 
scientific knowledge, but impress on the pupil 
a proper sense of his relation to his Maker, 
and to his fellows, and the duties and restric- 
tions incumbent on him as a member of a 
christian community. This does not consist 
in giving a certain amount of theological in- 
struction, but while imbuing the mind with 
the principles and truths of the gospel, striv- 
ing to lead their recipient, by precept and ex- 
ample, to a practical understanding of the 
characteristic provision in the present dis- 
pensation; the presence of a measure of 
Divine Grace in the heart, by attention and 
obedience to which communion is held with 
the Father of spirits, his will is made known, 
and strength obtained to do it, and thereby 
to become a partaker of that salvation of 
which Christ is the author and finisher. 

No little zeal is professed for the discovery 
and diffasion of truth among the people, in 
order to impress the public mind with an 
intellectual sense of the need of religion, for 
the culture and preservation of national pros- 
perity and individual happiness. It must not 
however be overlooked, that such has been the 
effect of the fall on all the descendants of 
Adam, that a cloud rests on our intellectual 
powers, which precludes our attaining saving, 
spiritual knowledge, unless the illumination 
and power of Divine Grace are allowed to 
operate on the soul for the removal of its sin- 
begotten diseases; and no system of educa- 
tion will developeand harmonize the elements 
of public prosperity and private good and 
happiness, unless it embraces the principles of 
sound religious belief, and training in the self- 
denying requirements of the gospel of Christ. 

It is not true to say that man is the crea- 
ture of circumstances, but it is true that 
secondary causes give a direction and tone 
to his thoughts and feelings, often lasting 
through life, and impressing the character 
almost indelibly for good or evil. The feel- 
ings and imagination of a child are prone to 
take deep impressions from outward objects 
and circumstances, and it is of the utmost 
consequence that while he is storing his 
mind with knowledge, he should be kept 
under the continued quiet ministry of con- 
sistent example, exemplifying and inculcat- 
ing the super-excellence of that learning which 
is acquired only in the school of Christ. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forricn.—The latest London dispatches represent 
the condition of the Prince of Wales so much changed 
for the better that his recovery is now fully expected. 

The strike of the telegraph operators failed, and 
nearly all have resumed work. 

The London imes contradicts the report that the 
United States Government intends to recall R. C. 
Schenck, Minister to England. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has gone to,Geneva to 
attend the preliminary meeting of the board of arbitra- 


tion appointed under the Treaty of Washington. 
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A dispatch by the telegraph line of the Southern and 
Red Sea Cable, announces the successful observation of 
the total eclipse of the sun in the southern hemisphere. | 
The photographs of corona obtained are reported as per- | 
fect; and the result conclusive respecting some points 
which astronomers thought needed a more thorough | 
demonstration. 

The British Foreign Office has sent instructions to! 
all its agents abroad to investigate the organization of | 
the various branches of the International Society in the 
countries to which they are accredited, and report 
thereon to the government. 

A London dispatch of the 19th says: The progress of 
the Prince of Wales toward convalescence is pronounced 
to be satisfactory, and it is announced that he will pro- 
bably be able to go out in three or four days. 

The French bark Costa Rica, was run into on the 
night of the 18th, off the Isle of W ight, by an unknown 
vessel. She sunk soon after she was struck, carrying 
down with her seventeen of the crew. The ‘unknown 
vessel hurried off and made no attempt to render assist- 
ance. 

London, 12th mo. 18th.—Consols, 92%. 
of 1862, gah; ; of 1867, 93%; ten-forties, 913. 
Uplands cotton, 10d. ; - Orleans, 10}d. 

A Pans dispatch of the 16th reports another inter- 
view between President Thiers and the Orleans princes, 
which lasted an hour and a half, and was of an un- 
friendly character. President Thiers complained espe- 
cially that the Duc d’Aumale had not strictly observed 
the terms of the previous agreement, and had endeayor- 
ed to interest the French generals in his fayor. This 
was denied by the Duc @’ Aumale. 

A majority of the Assembly is still adverse to a re- 
turn to Paris. It is however reported that an arrange- 
ment is likely to be effected, under which the executive 
department will take up its quarters in Paris, while the 
Assembly remains at Versailles. 

The committee on reorganization of the army, has 
agreed to exempt from compulsory military service all 
ecclesiastics and heads of commercial establishments. 

The National Assembly has adopted, by a vote of 
289 to 277, a recommendation from the committee hay- 
ing charge of the subject, for alienation to the State of 
the crown jewels. 

The Emperor and Empress of Brazil arrived in Paris 
on the 15th inst. 

The federal assembly has passed a bill eae 
the establishment of Jesuit communities, or the employ- 
ment of Jesuits as doctrinal teachers in Switzerland. 

The tribunal of arbitration of the Alabama claims 
assembled in Geneva on the 15th inst. The British 
and American cases were presented, and without argu- 
ment an adjournment took place. 

The Second Chamber of the Lower House of States 
General of the Netherlands, has adopted the treaty re- 
cently negotiated with Great Britain for the transter of 
the island of Sumatra to the latter power. 

The Italian budget shows a large deficiency. A Ber- 
lin dispatch says, the message of President Thiers to 
the Assembly is regarded as a fresh pledge of the pacific 
intentions of the French government. Von Arnim 
has been appointed German Ambassador to France, and 
leaves in a few days for Versailles. 

General De Rodas, late captain general of Cuba, has 
returned to Madrid. The ex-Empress Eugenie has 
gone from Madrid to Gibraltar, where she will take a 
steamer for England. 

Fifteen thousand Cuban insurgents have surrendered 
during the past year in the Central Department, and 
state individually and collectively, that they are ready 
to perform whatever duty may be required of them as 
loyal Spaniards. Small bands of the insurgents still 
prolong a kind of desultory warfare. 

A German dispatch of the 18th says, the commis- 
sioners for the arbitration of the Alabama claims held 
a formal meeting to-day. Count Selapis, the Italian 
member, was chosen president, and the Commission 
adjourned until the 15th of June. 

There was a long and animated debate in the French 
Assembly on the 18th inst., upon the right of the Or- 
leans Princes to seats in that body. President Thiers 
was absent, but Casimer Perrier, who represented him, 
said, “ While Thiers does not insist that the Princes are 
under any binding engagement not to sit in the Assem- 
bly, he cannot at present release them from their pro- 
mise not to.do so.” The members of the “ Republican 
Left,” and of the “ Union Republicans” oppose the ad- 
mission of the Orleans Princes. After much debate, a 
motion which skilfully avoids all advice and responsi- 
bility upon the subject, was passed with but two dis- 
senting votes. 

In a recent report issued by the Gazette of India the 
startling statement is made that the aggregate number 
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of deaths by wild beasts throughout the provinces of] 


Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the northwestern provinces, 
Punjaub, Oude, Central provinces, Courg, Hyderabad 
and British Bur mah, for three years, amounts to 12,554. 
The deaths from snake-bites over the same area num- 
ber 25,664, making a total of 38,218. 

Unirep Srares. —Attorney ‘General Akerman has 
resigned his office, the resignation to take effect on the 
10th of first mo. 1872. ‘The President nominated George 
H. Williams, of Oregon, to succeed him, and the ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the unanimous vote of the 
Senate. 

The House of Representatives has adopted the appor- 
tionment bill, providing that the House shall consist of 
283 members. The House has also adopted a bill au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to purchase at 
private sale or by condemnation, the remainder of the 
square of ground on which the ‘post -office building in 
Chicago recently stood, and if the same cannot be pur- 
chased at a reasonable price, then to purchase some 
other square, and to proceed to have erected thereon a 
fire-proof building for the accommodation of the custom- 
house, sub-treasury, government offices, United States 
courts, and pension and internal revenue office. The 
bill appropriates $2,000,000, and provides that the total 
cost of the site and buildings shall not exceed $4,000,- 
000. Both Houses have agreed to adjourn from .12th 
mo. 21st to Ist mo. 8th, 1872. 

Miscellaneous.—The entire expense of taking and com- 
piling the census of 1870, was $3,287,600. 

It is estimated that at least 600,000 cattle have been 
driven from Texas this year into Kansas, Nebraska, 
and the western States. In all the range of country be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Mississippi, the 
Indians receive beef on government account from Texas, 
For this purpose about 200,000 head are required an- 
nually. 

The department of agriculture estimates the cotton 
crop of 1871 at 3,400,000 bales. 

The corn crop on the whole is about an average in 
yield, and in view of the increased acreage planted, a 
large one. The total estimated product is 1,092,000,000 
bushels. 

The wool clip of the United States for the year end- 
ing 6th mo. Ist, 1870, as returned to the census office, 
sums up an ag ogregate of 101,284,678 pounds, viz., in the 
New England States, 6,643,863 pounds, the Middle 
States, 17,991,085 pounds; North Western States, 47,- 
429,647 pounds; Border States, 9,744,253 pounds ; Cot- 
ton States, 4,094,269 pounds; Pacific States (California 
and Oregon) 12,472,381 pounds; Western Territories, 
1,204,590 pounds. 

The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered 
512. There were 211 deaths from small pox; 44 from 
consumption ; 24 inflammation of the lungs; 17 conyul- 
sions; 10 apoplexy, and 14 old age. 

The State debt of Pennsylvania was reduced $2,131,- 
590 during the year ending 11th mo. 30th last, leaving 
the amouné $28,980,072. The securities in the treasury 
as an offset to part of the debt, consist of six millions of 
dollars of Pennsylvania Railroad bonds, and three and 
a half millions of Sunbury and Erie Railroad bonds. 

The U.S. Senate has appointed a Committee of In- 
vestigation and Retrenchment, with instructions to in- 
quire into the expenditures in all branches of the ser- 
vice of the United States, and report whether any and 
what offices ought to be abolished; whether any and 
what salaries or allowances ought to be reduced; what 
are the methods of procuring accountability in public 
officers or agents in the care and disbursement of public 
moneys ; whether money has been paid out illegally ; 
whether any officers or agents or other persons have 
been or are employed in the public service without au- 
thority of law or unnecessarily, and generally how and 
to what extent the expenses of the service of the coun- 
try may and ought to be curtailed. 

- Tie Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 18th inst. New York.—American gold, 1092109. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 117}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 115}; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per eons! 109%, Superfine flour, #5, 75 a 6. TO}: 
finer brands, $6.25 a $10.80. White Michigan wheat, 
$1.75; red ‘western, $1.61; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, 
$1.52 a $1.53. Western barley, 90 cts. Oats, 54 a 58 
cts. New western mixed corn, 76} cts.; old, 79% cts. 
Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 20 a 204 ets.; New Or- 
leans, 21 a 21} cts. Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75; finer 
brands, $6 a $9. Pennsylvania red wheat, $1.54 a 


$1.57 ; amber, $1.61. Western rye, 91 cts. Old yellow 
corn, 77 cts. ; ; new, 65 a 67 cts. Oats, 50 a 54ets. Lard, 
5 cts, Clover -seed, 103 a 113 ects. Timothy, $3. 25 


per bushel. Beef cattle were in demand at an ae 


About 2200 head arrived and were sold at 84 a 94 cts. 
for extra, 7 a 7% cts. for fair to good, and 5a 65 ee per 
lb. gross for common. About 12, 000 sheep sold at 8} 


cts. per lb. gross for extra, and fair to good, 53 a 6he 
Hogs, $6 a $6.75 per 100 Ib. net. Ohicago.—No, - | 
spring wheat, $1.24; No. 2 do., $1.19; No. 3, $11 

No. 2 mixed corn, 41 cts. No. 2 oats, 31 cts. St. Low 
—Winter superfine flour, $5.95; double extra, $6.60 | 
$6.60. No. 2 red winter wheat, $1.55 ; No. 2 spring 
$1.25. No. 2 mixed corn, 44 cts. Barley, 70a 75 ei 
Rye, 73 a 74 cts, Lard, 8% cts. Cincinnati. —Nog 
winter red wheat, $1. 42a $1, 43. Corn, 44 a 46 et 
Baltimore,—Southern wheat, common to’ fair, $1.30 

$1.55. White corn, 64 a 68 cts. ; ; yellow, 66 a 70 ts 
Oats, 50 a 55 cts. Lard, 10 cts. 


ERRATUM. " 

A typographical error occurs in the article on “Twd 
kinds of Ministry,” page 126, in the 16th number. TI 
the 18th line from the beginning, Paul should be Ji 
The passage immediately following, with quotation 
marks, is not however correctly taken from Scripture, 
Job says, “ For I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and 
our Saviour declared to his disciples, “ Because T live 
ye shall live also.” From the two the passage is made 


up, and is often used as if it was a quotation from 
bible. 


AN APPEAL. 4] 


By recent accounts from the South, we learn that thé 
Freedmen, both old and young, are in a very sufferin 
condition. Many children are prevented from attenc 
ing school by want of necessary clothing. 

If any Friends would contribute new or part-word 
clothing, bedding or shoes, they would be thankful]; 
received, Any such donations sent to the Office a 
Friend’s Freedmen’s Association, 116 N. Fourth St} 
would be immediately forwarded to suffering people. | 

On behalf of the Women’s Aid Association, 
Saran Lewis, Secretary. | 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIA 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. || 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to tak 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm cor 
nected with it. Application may be made to { 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa || 
Thomas Wistar, ie Chase P” 0, , Philadelphia 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. ay 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


ie 
FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. | 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josaua H. WortH 
ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may ] 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of th. Boar d 
Managers. 


MARRIED, on the 28th ultimo, at Friends Meeting 
house Sixth and Noble Sts., Wistar Nrwsoup # 
JOSEPHINE, daughter of the late James M. Cooper. 


DIED, in this city, on the 13th of Third month las 

Saran J., widow of Ely Welding, aged 92 years any 
two months, an esteemed member of the Monthly Mee 
ing of Fr iends for the Western District. She left hd 
friends the consoling assurance, that she had a buil 
ing of God prepared, “a house not made with hand; 
eternal in the heavens.” | 
, on the 1st of Eleventh mo., at the residence q 
a relative in Germantown, Pa., while on a visit to hi 
friends, SAMUEL FRENCH, in the 50th year of his ag( 
a member of Salem Monthly and Particular Meetin 
Ohio. This dear Friend was enabled to bear his illne§ 
with christian patience and resignation. Thankfulne$ 
and love seemed to be the clothing of his spirit. Bein 
suddenly seized with great oppression, he remark 
that he thought he was sinking, and desired all to | 
quiet. When asked if he felt peaceful, he prompt! 
answered, Yes. His mind was preserved calm and clea 
to the last. His removal is deeply felt by his famil 
and friends; yet they reverently believe, that throug) 
redeeming love and mercy he is safely gathered fro 
the conflicts of time, to rest and peace. 
, Highth mo. 31st, 1871, at their residence nez 
Medford, N. Als ELIZABETH Be wife of Elwood f 
Haines, in the 65th year of her age, an esteemed men 
ber of Upper Evesham Monthly Meeting. The remoy? 
of this dear Friend is keenly felt by her ber: eaved famil 
and friends, but they have the consoling belief that he 
end was peace, and that their loss is her eternal gain, 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut’ Street. 
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